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PREFACE. 



The extensive introductioii of terms of Latin and Greek 
origin into the nomenclature of the physical sciences has long 
been felt as an impediment to the progress of the student 
who happens to be nnacqoainted with these languages. In 
few studies has this been more felt than in that of Botany, 
which, though in itself at once attractire and of easy attain- 
ment, has been rendered to the unlearned repulsive and diffi- 
cult, by what naturally appears to them the uncouth jargon 
in which its lessons are to a great extent conveyed. Unques- 
tionably thousands, more especially females, have been de- 
terred from entering on this otherwise very inviting study, 
by the bopelessness of being able to surmount this formid- 
able obstacle. Nor is the student who is totally unskilled in 
the languages of Greece and Bome the only one by whom 
this difficulty is felt. Even the classical scholar, unless very 
deeply read, and comparatively fresh from his philological 
studies, must often feel greatly at a loss to decipher, and con- 
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sequently to fix in Ids memory, many of the strange terms 
which Botanists hare invented, gathered, as they frequently 
are, not from the familiar walks, but from the bye-paths and 
obscure recesses of ancient classical literature. 

It would be to small purpose tww to show that the fathers 
of the science of Botany have, in their selection of technical 
terms, rendered the knowledge they professed to impart diffi- 
cult of attainment, without any necessity or corresponding ad- 
vantage. We must now take the system as we find it. Some- 
thing however may be done to render it, even in its present 
form, much more accessible to the popular mind. Had fami- 
liar English terms been employed instead of obscure combina- 
tions of foreign vocables, the name of the thing and the thing 
itself would have been so associated in the mind of the learner 
that the one would immediately suggest the other. He would 
no longer be fatigued and disgusted with the effort to recol- 
lect mere signs, but would proceed, without being conscious 
of an interval, from the sign to the thing signified. Had the 
expression one-leaved, for example, been adopted instead of 
" Monopetaloiis" or uncovered instead of "Achlamydeous,*' 
surely the distinctions thus denoted would be both more 
readily perceived and more easily remembered ; and had si- 
milar familiar terms been uniformly selected, unquestionably 
Botany would have been the most easily attained of all the 
natural sciences. The main difficulty is the nomenclature. 
If that, however, must now be considered so firmly esta- 
blished, that we cannot look for change ; if we dare not ex- 
pect that, by common consent. Botanists will substitute a 
vernacular for a classical nomenclature, still some amends 
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may be made to the student by rendering him familiar with 
the primary import of the classical roots whence the terms 
are derived. If we must stiU use the term " hexaphylhus" 
the student will be assisted by being informed that, in the 
Greek language, hexa means six, and phyllon means a leaf; 
he will then know, and perhaps remember, that the word 
means six-leaved. 

Such is the object of the present little work, which its au- 
thors hope will be felt by many to be a welcome contribution 
to this department of human knowledge. It will probably be 
found useful, as a book of reference, to some who have al- 
ready made considerable progress in the science, while the 
learner will find his path smoothed by using it along with his 
text-book, and rendering himself familiar with the primitiye 
meaning, of every term he meets with in his course. 

Being desirous of rendering the work not merely a vocabu- 
lary or collection of names, but a help to the study of Botany 
as a science, the authors have taken the opportunity of giving 
under such names as denote grand divisions or classes of 
plants, a slight sketch of the chief properties or peculiarities 
by which such class or division is distinguished ; but feeling, 
at the same time, that regard must be had to the size and 
expense of the work as a school-hook, they have uniformly, in 
the case of subdivisions, simply given the name, and stated 
to which class or grand division the Order belongs. 

The authors have long been convinced, that the practice 
which prevails in our language of borrowing nearly all our 
technical terms from Greek and Latin, instead of forming 
combinations from our own stock, has proved adverse to the 
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general difEusioii of scientific knowledge ; and they know of 
no method bo effectual towards counteracting the evil, as 
that of compiling rocabnlaries of such terms, accompanied by 
their etymology. Should their labours therefore, in this in- 
stance, be appreciated as they expect, they purpose to devote 
themselves to the compilation of a series of similar works 
illustrative of the terms employed in the whole circle of the 
Natural Sciences. 
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A. 



Abbreviate. (Lat. J3, from, 
and brevis, short.) Applied to a 
perianthium when the cup is shorter 
than the tnbe of the corolla. 

Aealyeine. (Gr. A (priv.), 
without, and calyx, a cap.) Without 
a calyx. 

Aeerose. (Lat. Jeer, sharp.) 
A term applied to leaves which are 
linear and stiff, such as those of the 
different varieties of the pine, the 
yew, etc. 

Aelilamydeona. (Gr. J, 
(priv.), without, and cklamys, a 
^oak.) A term applied to plants 
having neither calyx nor corolla, and 
in which, consequently, the parts of 
fructification are without covering. 

Aeina. (Lat. Aetna, a small 
beny.) The small granules which 
make up a bramble or mulberry. 

Acinaeiform. (Lat. Acinaces, 
a scimitar, dxidi forma, shape.) A 
form of leaf. 

Aeotjledones. (Gr. A (priv.), 
without, and iotyledon, a hollow 



like a cup.) A term applied to 
plants destitute of flowers, and con- 
sequently of the ordinary organs of 
reproduction. One of the three 
grand divisions of plants according 
to the method of Jussieu. See 

MONOCOTTLEDONES. 

Acrogenous. (Gr. Akros, 
the top, the extreme edge, and^^- 
nao, I produce.) A term applied 
to leafless, flowerless plants, which 
are increased only at their extre- 
mities, by the mere aggregation of 
cdlalar tissue. 

ActinendiTina. (Gr. Aktu 
notos, radiated, en, in, and chyma, 
fluid.) A term which has been ap- 
plied to cellular tissue consisting 
only of star-shaped cells. 

Aculeate. (Lat. Aculetu, a 
sting.) Applied to leaves having a 
prickly surface. 

Acnminate. {Lai. Acus, a 
needle, €icuo, I sharpen.) Pointed. 
Applied to leaves ; likewise to th« 
calyx; when its apex is sharp. 
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Aente. (Lat. A<ms, a needle.) 
Sharp. Applied as the foregoing. 

Adherent. (Lat. ^£?, to, and 
hcereOy I stick.) Having the calyx 
united to the surface of the pistil, 
or the ovary to the calyx. 

Adnate. (Lat. Ad^ to, and 
natuiy bom.) Applied to stipulse 
growing close to the stem. 

Adprest. (Lat. Ad^ to, and 
preMus, pressed.) Applied to leaves 
the surface of which lies dose to 
the stem. 

Adverse. (Lat. Ad^ to, and 
versus, turned.) Applied to leaves 
the sides of which are turned to- 
wards the south. — Linnaus. 



(Lat. .^qualiSj 
equal.) See Polygamia. 

JEstivation. (Lat. ^tivatio.) 
The influence of summer on plants. 

Ag^g^egate. (Lat. Aff, to, 
and ffreXy yregis, a flock.) A term 
applied to berries, signifying many 
united. Also applied to flowers 
which have any one part of fructi- 
fication common to many. 

Ala. (Lat. Ala, pi. ciLcBy a 
wing.) A little membrane attached 
to the seed. This term is applied 
to the two side petals of a papilio- 
naceous corolla. 

Albnmam. (Lat. Album, 
white.) The substance which is to 
form the new layer of wood in an 
exogenous stem, and situated be- 
neath the bark. 

Algtd. (Lat. ^/^a, a seaweed.) 
A name applied to the Seaweed tribe 
of plants. One of the Orders of 
the class Cryptogamia, according 
to the method of Linnseus \ and one 



of the subdivisions of theCelluTsrcs; 
or flowerless plants, in the Natural 
System of Botany. 

AUiaceoiis. (Lat. Allium, 
garlic.) Having an odour resem- 
bling that of garlic. 

Ambrosiaceons. (Lat. Ant' 
brosius, sweet, pleasant.) Having 
a sweet odour, 

Amentim. (Gr. Amma, a 
cord, or band.) A catkin, a species 
of calyx. 



(Gr. Amnios or 
amnion, a vessel or membrane.) 
A covering round the embryo (seed) 
in an early state, most commonly 
absorbed before the formation of 
the embryo is completed. — Idndley, 

Amplexicatil. (Lat. Amplec- 
tor, I embrace, and caulis, a stem.) 
Embracing the stem. A term ap- 
plied to leaves, etc. — Note. When 
the base of a leaf only partially 
embraces the stem, it is sometimes 
called Semi-amplexicaul. 

Ancipites. (Lat. Anceps, an- 
cipitisy two-edged.) A term ap- 
plied to trunks or stems having 
two opposite angles; and also to 
leaves which have two prominent 
longitudinal angles on a common 
disc. 

Androeciuin. (6r. Aner,an- 
droSy a male, and oikosy a house.) 
The arrangement containing the 
pollen : the anthers. 

Androg^ynouB. (Gr. Aner, 
androSy a male, and gynCy a female.) 
Male and female. Applied to 
plants which bear flowers of each 
sex on one root. See Moncecia, 
likewise Dichogamy. 
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Angiospermia. (Gr. Aggos^ 
» vessel, and sperma^ seed.) The 
name of the %cond Order of the 
Class Didynamia, according to the 
method of Linnseus. 

Ang^ospermse. (6r. as above.) 
The name of the first tribe of the 
exogenous or dicotyledonous plants 
in the Natural System. — Note. In 
the application of this and the pre- 
ceding term, the principal distinc- 
tion is, that the seeds are contained 
in a pericarpinm. 

Ang^nlate. (Lat. AngultM, a 
comer.) Having comers. Ap- 
plied to the anthers, stigma, etc. 

Ang^stifoUouB. (Lat. An- 
gustum, narrow, md folium, a leaf.) 
Narrow-leaved. 

Anther. (Lat. Anthera, a 
flowery herb.) An enlargement at 
the summit of the stamen, contain- 
ing the pollen. 

Apetalous. <Gr. A (priv.), 
without, fiudpetalon, a leaf.) Ape- 
talous plants are those which have 
a calyx and no corolla. One of the 
subdivisions of the Natural System 
of botany. 

Apex. (Lat. Apex.) The top 
or summit. 

Aphylloiui. (Gr. A (priv.), 
without, ixadphyllonj a leaf.) With- 
out leaves. 

Apocarpons. (Gr. Apo, from 
or away, and karposy fruit.) Ap- 
plied to a plant in which the cells 
of the ovary are distinct from each 
other. 

Apophysis. (Gr. Apo, from 
or away, andphysu, the nature of 



a thing.) An excrescence more or 
less elongated. 

Apotheciuin. (Gr. Apo, from 
or away, and tkeke, a case.) An 
arrangement in lichens containing 
seed. 

Arcuate. (Lat. ArcuSy an 
arch.) Arched or curved. 

ArilluB. <Lat. ^n//«w.) The 
outer covering of a seed. 

Arista. (Lat. Arista,) The 
beard of com. 

Articulate. (Lat. Articultu, 
a little joint.) Jointed. Applied 
to a pericarpinm, trank,etc. ; some- 
times also to leaves when one leaf 
grows out of the top of another. 

Ascending^. (Lat. Ay from, 
and scandOy I climb.) Applied to 
branches which incline upwards. 

Asexual. (Gr. A (priv.), 
without, and Lat. sexuSy a sex.) 
Without sex; that is, having neither 
stamina nor pistilla. 

Assurg^ent. (Lat. AssurgOy 
I rise up.) A term applied to 
leaves which grow first somewhat 
downwards, and then turn up to- 
wards the apex. 

Auctus. (Lat. AuctuSy in- 
creased.) A calyx is said to be 
Auctus when it has a series of dis- 
tinct leaves shorter than its own 
surrounding its base externally. 

Auriculate. (Lat. Auriculay 
the flap of the ear.) A term ap- 
plied to leaves having a lobe on 
each side towards the base. 



Austral. 

Southern. 



(Lat. Australis.) 
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(Lat. Axilla, the 
arm-pit.) Applied to leaves which 
are placed at the junction of a 



hranch with the stem: also to s 
peduncle either so placed, or at the 
junction of a leaf with the stem. 



Bacca. (Lat. Bacca, a beny.) 
A fleshy pericarpimn. 

Bicapsnlar. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and capsula, a little coffer, a cas- 
ket.) Applied to a pericarpium 
consisting of two capsules. 

Bieiispidate. (Lat. Bis, 
twice, and cuspis, the point of 
a spear.) Terminating in two 
points. 

Bifid. (Lat. Bis, twice, and 
fio, I make*.) Applied to the calyx 
and style, signifying to have two 
segments. 

Biflorons. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and jlos, fioris, a flower.) Bear- 
ing two flowers. 

Big^eminate. (Lat. Bis, 
twice, and gemima, double.) Ap- 
plied to a componnd leaf, consist- 
ing of four folioles or leaflets placed 
two and two on the extremities of 
a forked footstalk. 

Bilobate. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and 6r. lohos, the tip of the ear.) 
Applied to leaves which have two 
distinct divisions or lobes. 

Bilocalar. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and loculus, a little place.) Ap- 
plied to the pericarpimn when it 
has two internal divisions or cells. 

Bipartite. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and pars, partis, a part.) Applied 



to leaves which are divided into 
two portions down to the base. 

Bipini&ate. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and pinna, the wing of a bird.) 
A term nsed in reference to com- 
pound leaves, which are pinnate, 
and of which the folioles are again 
pinnate. See Pinnate. 

BisezuaL (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and sexus, a sex.) Of both sexes ; 
that is, having both stamina and 
piBtilla. 

Bitemate. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and temus, three.) Applied to 
compound leaves, on which there 
are three folioles on each footstalk, 
each of which is again temate. 
See Tkbnate. 

BiTslTe. (Lat. Bis, twice, 
and valva, folding doors.) Of 
two valves. Applied to the peri- 
carpium in respect to the number 
of its outer endosores. 

Botany. {Gt. Boiane,Siherh.) 
The science of plants. 

Braddate. (Lat. Brachium, 
the arm.) Having arms. A term 
appKed to the trunk of a tree the 
branches of which are opposite, and 
each pair is crossed by the pair 
immediately above and below it. 

Bractea. (Lat. Braciea, a 
thin leaf of gold or other metal.) 
A floral leaf. Leaves of this sort 
differ either in colour, shape, or 



* The final syllable of this and a few other words of similar termination has by 
some been supposed to be more probably derived from the Latin verb J^indo, I cut. 
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ealMtanoe from the other leaves of 
the plant, and are only found near 
the fracti&cation. — Note, The stu- 
dent moat not understand floral 



leaves to mean petals of the co- 
rolla. 

Bulbose. (Lat. Bulius, a 
round root) Bound, bulbous. 



c. 



Cadnctms. (Lat Cado, I 
fiall.) Applied to the corolla or 
calyx, signifying fedling off at the 
first opening of the flower. 

Calcaiiate. (Lat. Calcar, a 
«pur.) Spur-shaped. Applied to 
the nectarium. 

CaUoua. (Lat. Callus, hard- 
ness of the skin.) Apjdied to seeds 
having a tough coating. 



Calybiiui. (Gr. Kalybion, a 
little cell.) A fruit-cup. 

Caly^florse. (Gr. Kalyx, the 
husk or cup of a flower, and Lat. 
Jlot, JloriSf a flower.) The name 
of one of the subdivisions of the 
Exogens. Flowers famished with 
both a calyx and corolla, the latter 
usuaUy consisting of distinct petals ; 
stamens always perigynous. 

Calycine. (Gr. Kalyx, the 
husk or cup of a flower.) Applied 
to sueh neetaiia as are found upon 
the calyx. 

Calycnliui. A small calyx, 
sometimes applied to the bracteie, 
sometimes to the little crown which 
accompanies many seeds. Never 
applied to the ordinary calyx. See 
Caltx. 

Calyptra. (Gr. Kalyptra, a 
veil.) The calyx of mosses: so 
called from its being inverted, and 
covering the iMurts of fructiflcation, 
like a hood or veiL 



Caljrz. (Gr. Kalyx) The 
husk or cup of a flower. 

Caaapanulate. (Lat. Cam- 
panula, a little bell.) Bell-shaped. 

Canaliculate. (Lat. Qma- 
licula, a small pipe or gutter.) 
Grooved or dianneied. 

Capillaiy. (Lat. Capilltu, 
hair.) like a hair, as fine as a 
hair. 

Capitate. (Lat. Ct^, a 
head.) Headed, having an en- 
largement at the upper extremity. 



Capitnliuii. (Lat. Capitu- 
lum, a little head.) A bunch of 
flowers at the top of a stem, and 
having a nearly globular form. 
This term is likewise sometimes 
applied to the head of a fungus. 

CapreoL (Lat. Capreoltu, the 
tendril of a vine.) A tendril. 

Capsule. (Lat. Capmla, a 
litUe coffer or ehest.) Applied to 
a species of pericarpium, which 
splits in a determinate manner 
when ripe. 

Carina. (Lat. Carinay the 
keel of a ship.) The under part 
of a papilionaceous corolla, often 
bipartite or divided into two 
lengthwise. 

Carinate. (Lat. Carina, the 
keel of a ship.) Keeled. Applied 
to leaves^ the lower surface of 
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which is very prominent in the 
length. 

Camose. (Lat. Caro^ camis, 
flesh.) Meshy. Applied to suc- 
culent leaves. 

Carpel. (6r. Karpos^ frmt.) 
A hody placed in the centre of a 
flower, and consisting of a hollow 
case, extending into a style bear- 
ing on its top a stigma. What is 
termed the pistillum consists of 
one or more of those bodies. — 
lAndley. 

Cartilag^nons. (Lat. Car- 
tilago, cartilaginis, gristle.) Ap- 
plied to leaves having a tough 
border differing somewhat from 
the other substance of the leaf. 

Caryopsis. (Gr. Karyon, 
any kind of nut.) A form of &ait 
which is small, seed-like, and dry, 
like corn. 

Catenulate. (Lat. Catena^ a 
chain.) BesemUing little chains. 

Candate. (Lat. Cauda, a 
tail.) Tailed. 

Candez. (Lat. Caudex,) A 
stem or trunk. 

Canline. (Lat. Caitlis, the 
stalk or stem of a herb.) Grow- 
ing on the stem. 

CaulUi. (Lat. QzuHs.) The 
stem. 

Cellnlares. (Lat. Cellula, a 
little chamber or cell.) The second 
class or grand division of plants in 
the Natural System of Botany. — 
Mndley, See Acbogenous. 

Cemuoiis. (Lat. Cemuiu.) 
Nodding, or hanging down the 
head. 



CiUate. (Lat. (%7/«m, thee^i? 
of the eyelid where the hairs grow:) 
^Fringed with hairs like an eyelid. 

Cinct. (Lat. Cinctt(s,B^rSie.} 
Girt about. 

Circinal. (Lat. OircinOy ta 
make a circle.) Rolled in. 

Circnmscription.^ (Lat. Oir- 
eum, round about, and scriptus, 
written.)^ When applied to leaves, 
it signifies the description of their 
circumference, when there are no 
particular an^e?. 

Cirrhus. (Lat. CimtSfSiivift, 
or lock of hair curled.) A twisted 
tendril, 

Cirrhose. (Lat. Cirrus, as 
above.) Applied to leaves, to de- 
note that they have a tendril grow- 
ing from their extremity. 

Clavate. (Lat €lava,.ai club.) 
Club-shaped. 

Clavictda. (Lat. Qavicula, 
the tendril of a vine.) A tendril. 

Coadnnate. (Lat. Co, toge- 
ther, ad, to, and unus, one.) A 
term applied to leaves which are 
joined at their bases. 

Compound. (Lat. Com, to- 
gether,^ and pono, I place.) This 
term is variously applied. In re- 
lation to leaves, it means that there 
are more than one leaflet on one 
common footstalk. 

ConcaTe. (Lat. Con, tog&- 
ther» and cavui, hollow.) Hol- 
lowed oat. 

Conceptacnlom. (Lat. Con^ 
together, and capio, I take.) A 
species of pericarpium of a single 
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valve, opening on one side length- 
wise, and not lumng the seeds fas- 
tened to it. 

Concrete. (Lat. Con, toge- 
ther, and cretum, to grow.) Grow- 
ing together. 

Condnplicate. (Lat. Con, 
together, and duplex, donble.) 
Doubled together. A term used 
to express the condition of leaves 
before being fully expanded. 

Confert. (Lat. Conferiim, in 
a crowd or heap.) Leaves are said 
to be confert, when they are pre- 
sent in such quantity as almost to 
cover the branches. 

Conflnent. (Lat. Con, toge- 
ther, and jluo, I flow.) A species 
of foliation, in which the leaves 
grow in tufts, so as to leave the 
rest of the stalk quite bare. 

Conjuf^ate. (Lat. Con, io- 
gether, and^wnyo, I join.) Joined 
together. A conjugate leaf is a 
•compound consisting of only two 
leaflets. 

Connate. (Lat. Con, toge- 
ther, and nattu, bom.) Indica- 
tive of the position of leaves when 
joined together base to base. 

Connectivnm. (Lat. Con, 
together, and necto, I join.) "When 
an anther consists of several hori- 
zontal compartments, the cellular 
tissue connecting the compartments 
is called ConnectiTum. — Leean- 
dolle and SprengeL 

Connivinif. (Lat. Ci7», toge- 
ther, and nivens, winking.) Wink- 
ing together. This term has va- 
rious Implications, but generally 
expresses the idea that the portions 



of the plant to which it is applied 
incline towards each other. Thus 
the phrase, a conniving corolla, 
means one in which the petals con- 
verge at the apex, so as to dose the 
flower. 

ConTez. (Lat. Convexus.) 
Bulging outwards. 

Convolnte. (Lat. Om, toge- 
ther, and voluio, I roll.) Boiled 
together. 

Corcnluni. (Lat. Corculum, 
a little heart.) The rudiment of 
a new plant in a seed. See Plti- 

MULA and ROSTELLUM. 

Cordiform. (Lat. Cor, cor- 
dis, a heart, and forma, shape.) 
Heart-shaped. 

Coriaceous. (Lat. Coriutn, 
leather.) Thick and tough, re- 
sembling leather. 

Coxmos. (Gr. Kormos, a 
log.) A bulbous root, which is 
solid throughout. 

Comnte. (JM, Comu, a 
horn.) Homed. 

Corolla. (Lat. Corolla, a co- 
ronet or crown.) The flower- 
crown. That part of the flower 
nsually coloured. 

Coronifbrm. (Lat. Corona, tk 
crown, and forma, shape.) Crown- 
shaped. 

Coronula. (Lat. Diminutive 
of the foregoing.) A little crown. 
A development accompanying par- 
ticular seeds. 

Cortex. (Lat. Cortex.) A rind 
or bark. 

Corticate. (Lat. Cortex, the 
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rind or baiiL) Endoeed in a iMaik 
or rind. 

Corymbua. {Qt. Kbrymios, 
ft dnster of fruit or flowers.) An 
arrangement of a oomponnd flower, 
in which each particolar flower 
stands on its own footstalk. 

Cotyledon. (Gr. Kotyledon, 
a hollow like a cnp.) The lobe of 
a seed. 

Crenate. (Lai. Crena, a 
notch.) Notched. 

Crisp. (Lat. CHjjmv, curled.) 
The term is applied to leaves in 
which the mattor towards the cir- 
cumference has become so much 
more developed than that towards 
the centre, as to become waved or 
cnrled. 

Cristate. (Lat. Oifto, atnft 
or plume.) Crested. Applied to a 
flower having a tufted erest with 
the appearance of a cock's comb. 

Craeiform. (Lat. Cntx,cru' 
eis, a cross, anA/orma, shape.) In 
the form of a cross. If a corolla 
consists of four petals spread widely 
open, and placed two and two op- 
posite to each other, so that a 
straight line drawn from the apex 
of one petal to the apex of the op- 
posite petal would directly cross a 
straight line drawn in the same 
manner across the other two petals, 
the corolla is said to be cruciform, 
and hence the name of the natural 
family Cntcifera, or cross-bearers. 

CryptOffaaua. (6r. Krypioi, 
hidden, and ffamos, a marriage.) 
The twenty-fourth class of plants, 
according to the system of LinuEeus. 
The plants belonging to this class 
are destitute of the ordinary appa- 



ratas of frnciifieatioB, and hence 
the mode of reproduction is said 
to be concealed. 

Cnevllate. (Lat. Oucullm*,m 
hood.) Rolled np like a cone. 

Cvcvrbitaceoiis. (Lat. Oii- 
eurHia, a gourd.) Besembling a 
gourd. Hence the name of the 
natural famibf Ouatrbitacea, Thia 
was likewise the name of one of 
the classifications adopted by Lin> 
naeus in his ' Fragments of a Na- 
tural Method.' 

Cvlmiis. (Lat. Outmnu, a 
straw.) The stem or trunk of grass. 

CvneifSorm. (Lat. Ouneut, a 
wedge, and/orma, shape.) Wedge- 
shaped. A term applied to leavea 
which have their length greater 
than their breadth, and their sides 
gradually tapering towards each 
other. 

Cuspidate. (Lat. Ciupis, the 
point of a spear.) Pointed. 

Cuticle. (Lat. ^^w, a skin.) 
The outer skin of a plant. 

Cyathiform. (Lat. C^aihta, 
a little drinking-glass, and format 
shape.) Appli^ to a corolla or 
calyx, which is cylindrical and 
somewhat expanded towards the 
mouth. 

CylindrieaL (Lat. Cylin" 
drui, a roller.) Bound Hke a 
roMer. 

Cyma. (Lat. Cyma, a sprout.) 
An arrangement of the footstalka 
in which they shoot out in long 
sprouts, all proceeding from one 
centre, and bearing smaller sprouta 
irregularly. The flowers are on the 
tops. 
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CynarocepHaloiui. {Gr.Ky- 
nation, a little dog, and hephale, 
the head.) Applied to plants 



having some resemUanoe to the 
Artichoke. 



D. 



ia. (6r. Beha, ten, 
and gyne, a female.) The fifth 
order of the class Decandria, the 
tenth class, according to the system 
of linnaens. Plants of this order 
have ten styles^ and hence their 
name. 

Deeandria. (Grr. Leka, ten, 
and Aner, andros, a male.) The 
tenth class, according to the system 
of linneens. The plants belonging 
to this class are bisexual, and have 
ten stamina. 

Decaphyllous. (Gr. Beka, 
ten, and phyllon, a leaf.) Ten- 
leaved. Chiefly used with refer- 
ence to the number of divisions in 
the calyx. 

Deeemfid. (Jjat. Deeeniy ten, 
andjh, 1 make.) Made into ten. 
Applied to the calyx in reference 
to the number of the segments, 
generally of a monophyllous calyx. 

Decemlocniar. (Lat. Decern, 
ten, and loculus, a little place.) 
Applied to the pericarpium, to in- 
dicate that it has ten loculaments, 
or internal divisions. 

Decidnoiis. (Lat. Be, down, 
and eado, I fell.) Palling down. 
The calyx is said to be deciduous 
when it drops off along with the 
ooroUa. The corolla is said to be 
deciduous when it falls off with the 
rest of the flower. 

Decompound. (Lat. De, 



down, com, together, and pono, 
I place.) A term applied to com- 
pound leaves, in which a footstalk 
once divided connects many leaflets. 

Decumbent. (Lat. Be, down, 
and cubo, I lie.) Lying down. 

Decuirent. (Lat. D«, down, 
and curro, I run.) Bunning down. 
When the base of a sessile leaf ex- 
tends downwards along the stem, it 
is said to be decurrent. 

Dehiscence. (Lat. Be, down, 
and hisco, I gape.) The natural 
splitting down of a ripe pericar- 
pium. 

Deltoid. (6r. Belta, the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet, 
A, and eidos, form.) A term 
expressive of the shape of leaves. 
— Note. According to the literal 
meaning of the term, the leaf 
would be triangular, but, in Bo- 
tany, considerable license has been 
taken in its application, and it has 
come to denote a form somewhat 
like a lozenge, with the angles at 
the sides rather nearer the centre 
than those at the extremities of the 
leaf. 



(Lat. Be, down, 
and mersus, sunk.) Applied to 
leaves which grow under water. 

Dentate. (Lat. Bent,dentis, 
a tooth.) Toothed. 

Denticulate. (Lat. Benticu* 
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latuSf haying little teeth.) A co- 
rolla is said to be denticulate be- 
tween the segments when there is 
a little point at the bottom of the 
divisions. 

Dependent. (Lat. De, down, 
and pendeoy I hang.) Hanging 
down. Leaves are said to be de- 
pendent when they point straight 
downwards. 

Deztrorsnni. (Lat. Dex- 
trorsuniy towards the right hand.) 
Sometimes applied to the twining 
of a spiral stem or dasper. 

Diadelplda. (6r. Bis, twice, 
or double, and adelfhoij a brother.) 
The seventeenth class of plants, 
according to the system of Lin- 
nsens. Plants of this class have 
the flowers bisexual, and the sta- 
mina arranged in two distinct sets. 

Diandria. (Gr. Dis, twice, 
and aner, andros, a male.) The 
second class of plants, according 
to the system of Linnaeus. The 
plants belonging to this class have 
bisexual flowers, with two stamina. 
Likewise the name of the first order 
of the class Gynandria, and of the 
second order of the classes Moncecia 
and Dioecia. 

DichlamydeoQS. (Gr. Du, 
twice, or double, and cklamys, a 
cloak, or covering.) Applied to 
plants which have both a calyx 
and corolla. 

Dichoff amy. (Gr. Dichos, 
double, and gamoi^ a marriage.) 
That arrangement in which the 
reproductive organs come not at 
once, but after each other, to ma- 
turity. The Dichogamy is said to 
be Androgynotu when the antherse 



come first, and Gynandrous when 
the stigmata come soonest to ma- 
turity. — Becandolle and Sprengel. 

Dichotomons. (Gr. JHcho- 
tomosy divided.) Forked. 

Didjmous. (Gr. DidymoSy a 
twin brother.) Arranged in pairs. 

Didjnaniia. (Gr. JH3, twice, 
or double, and dynamic, power.) 
The fourteenth chi^ of plants, ac- 
cording to the system of Linneeus. 
Plants belonging to this class bear 
bisexual flowers, having four sta- 
mina, two of which are distinctly 
longer than the other two. 

Diffuse. (Lat. Dis, asunder, 
and fusuSy poured.) Spreading. 
Applied to the trunk when the 
branches extend in different direc- 
tions. 



te. (Lat. Diyitus, a 
finger.) Fingered. A term ap- 
plied to compound leaves, which 
consist of several leaflets united at 
the extremity of one footstalk. 






La. (Gr. Dm, twice, or 
double, and yyne, a female.) The 
name of the second order of the 
first thirteen classes of plants, with 
the exception of the ninth, accord- 
ing to the system of Linnseus. 

Dioecia. (Gr. LiSy twice, or 
double, and oikoSy a house.) The 
name of the twenty-second class 
of plants, according to the system 
of Linnseus. Plants belonging to 
this class have no bisexual flowers ; 
but the male flower is to be found 
on one distinct plant, and the fe- 
male flower on another. Likewise 
the name of the second order of 
the class Folyyamia, in the same 
system. 
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Dipetalons. (6r. JD», twice, 
or doable, and petalon, a leaf.) 
Applied to a corolla whidi consists 
of two petals. 

Diphylloiis. (Gr. IHs, twice, 
or double, and phyllon, a leaf.) 
Applied to the calyx, signifying 
that it consists of two parts. 

Dispermons. (6r. IHsy 
twice, or double, and spermOt 
seed.) A term applied to a fruit 
containing two seeds. 

Dissepiments. (Lat. XHs, 
asunder, and aepimentumy a hedge.) 
The partitions in the ovary. 

Distich. (Gr. 2>if, twice, or 
double, and stichoSy a rank.) In 
two rows. Indicative of the posi- 
tion of leaves which are placed on 
two sides of the stem only. 

DiTsricate. (Lat. Z)!!;, asun- 
der, and varicuSy straddling.) 
Standing wide from each other 
in different directions. 

DiTeripent. (Lat. LUy asun- 
der, and vergOy I bend.) Separat- 
ing gradually. Applied to branches. 

Dodecagjnia. (Gr. Bodekay 
twelve, and gyney a female.) The 
fifth order of the class Dodecandria, 
in the system of lannseus. 

Dodecandria. (Gr. Dodehay 
twelve, and anery andros, a male.) 
The name of the eleventh class of 
plants, according to the system of 
linnieus. The plants of this class 
have bisexual flowers, the number 
of stamina of which however is not 
necessarily limited to twelve, as 
the name would seem to indicate, 
but may consist of any greater 



number not exceeding nineteen. 
Likewise the name of the seventh 
order of the classes Monadelphia 
and Gynandria, and of the tenth 
order of the class Diacia, all of the 
system of Linnseus. 

Dolabriform. (Lat. Lolabra, 
an axe, sndformay shape.) Hatch- 
et-shaped. Applied to leaves. 

Dorsiferse. (Lat. Dorsum, 
the back, andferoy I bear.) A name 
given to the Ferns on account of 
their having their fructification on 
the back of the leaves. 

Dmpa. (Lat. Drupay an olive.) 
A fleshy pericarpium, with a stone 
in the centre, like a cherry or 
plum. 

Duodecimfid. (Lat. Duode- 
cimy twelve, and fiOy I make.) A 
term applied to the calyx, to sig- 
nify that it has twelve segments. 

Dnplicato-crenate. (Lat. 
DuplicOy I double, and crenattUy 
notched.) Doubly notched. A term 
applied to a leaf to indicate the con- 
dition of its margin, which has 
smaller notches within greater ones. 

Duplicato-pixmate. (Lat. 
DuplicOy I double, and pinnatuSy 
winged.) See Bipinnate. 

Duplicato-serrate. (Lat. 
BuplicOy I double, and serrUy a saw.) 
A term applied to leaves to indicate 
that their margin is doubly serrated 
or cut like the teeth of a saw, the 
larger teeth having smaller ones on 
their own edges. 

Duplicato-temate. (Lat. 
DuplicOy I double, and tema^ 
three.) See Biternate. 
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(Lat. JS", outof, 
and bractea, a floral leaf.) Having 
no floral leaves. See Bkactea. 

Echinatns. (Lat. Fchinatus, 
covered with prickles.) Prickly. 

Emarg^ate. (Lat. E, out, 
and marffOy martinis, a margin or 
border.) Applied to the stigma, to 
signify that it is notched. Leaves 
are said to be emarginate when 
they terminate in a notch. 

Endaeaadria. (6r. JEndeka, 
eleven, and aner, a male.) The 
name of the sixth order of the class 
Monadelphia, of the system of 
Linnaens. 

Endog^ense. (6r. Endon, in 
the house, and gennao, I prodnce.) 
A name for the Monocotyledonous 
plants, so called because their in- 
crease of new matter takes place 
lor the most part internally. 

Enneaadria. (Gr. Ennea, 
nine, and aner, andros^ a male.) 
The ninth class of plants, accord- 
ing to the ^stem of Linuseus. 
Their flowers are bisexual, and have 
nine stamina. Likewise the name 
of the fourth order of the class 
Monadelphiut and of the eighth 
order of the class Dicsda. — Ian- 
nous, 

Enodis. (Lat. E, out, and no- 
dusy a knot.) Without knots or 
joints. 

Ensiform. (Lat. Enais, a 
sword, and/ormdf, shape.) Sword- 
shaped. A term applied to leaves. 



Epiblema. (6r. Efi, upon, 
and hlema, a wound or opening.) 
The cuticle of that part of plants 
which is under water, and which 
is destitute of pores. 

Epidermia. (Gr. Epiy upon, 
and dermay the skin.) The outer 
skin of plants. 

Epig^ynoua. (Gr. ^',npon, 
and gyney a female.) Growing on 
the top of the ovary. Applied to 
stamina. 

Epipataloua. (Gr. Epi, upon, 
and petalon, a leaf.) Applied to 
stamina, which grow upon the sides 
of the corolla. 



Epitheliiui. (Gr. J^',upon, 
and theleOy I bud.) A term ap- 
plied by Schleiden to the delicate 
skin which covers the surface of 
firuit-buds and of closed cavities in 
plants. 

Eqnitaat. (Lat. Equiio, I 
ride.) Riding. Applied to the po- 
sition of leaves before they are ex- 
panded. The sides of equitant 
leaves lie parallel, the one leaf 
embracing liie other. 

Erect. (Lat. Erectus, upright.) 
Leaves are said to be erect when 
they form a very small angle with 
the stem. 

Erosa. (Lat. E, out, and rodo, 
I gnaw.) A leaf is said to be erose 
when its margin is hollowed out in 
pretty wide openings, the edges of 
which are again indented with 
small obtuse openings. 
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Ssenlentiim. (Lat. EteuUn- 
tus.) Fit to be eaten. 

Ezog^ense. (Gr. Ex, out, and 
gennao, I prodnoe.) A term ap- 
plied to Dicotyledonous plants, 
which are so cidled, because their 
increase of matter takes place to- 
wards the outside. 



(Lat. jSr,outof, 
and serta, a line.) Standing for- 



ward. Applied to stamina which 
appear above the corolla. 

Exstipulate. (Lat. JSr, out, 
and stipida, straw.) Without sti- 
pula, which see. 

ExtrafoUaeeoiis. (Lat. Ex- 
tra, beyond, and folium, a leaf.) 
Outside the leaf. This may mean 
higher up, or lower down, or be- 
hind the leaf. 



P. 



Fascicnliifl. (Lat. Easdcu- 
Itu, a little bundle.) A term ap- 
plied to a collection of flowers which 
are erect, and the top of which 
forms an even surface. Leaves 
which are in bunches are said to be 
fasciculate. 

Fastigiat*. (Lat. Eattigium, 
the top.) Applied to flowers, the 
peduncles of which are of such a 
length that the whole lie nearly in 
one plane. 

Fans or pi. Faucis. (Lat. 
Faux, the gorge or gullet.) The 
opening of the tube of corolla. 

nbrose. (Lat. Hdra, a string, 
stringy.) A term applied to roots. 

FUamentnni. (Lat. Filum, 
a thread.) The thready portion of 
a stamen. 

Filices. (Lat. Filix, fern.) 
The first order of plants of the 
class Cryptogamia. — Linnaus. 

Filiform. (Lat. Filum, a 
thread, and/orma, shape.) Thread- 
like. 

Fimbriate. (Lat. Fimbria, a 
fringe.) Fringed. 



(Lat. Fiuus, a eleft) 
A leaf is said to be fissum, when 
it is divided by linear openings^ 
and has the margins straight. 

Fistnlose. (Lat. Fistula, a 
pipe.) Applied to a stem which 
is hollow or like a pipe. 

Flabellate. (Lat. FldbeUum, 
a &n.) Fan-shaped. 

Flabelliform. (Lat. Fldbel- 
lum, a fan, and forma, shape.) 
Fan-shaped. 

Flaccid, (hoi, Flaecidus, fee- 
hie.) 

Flexoos*. (Lat. Flexua, a 
winding.) Bending different ways. 
A stem is said to be flexuose when 
it changes its direction at every 
joint. 

FloraL (Lat. Flos, floris, a 
flower.) Of or belonging to a 
flower. Floral Leaves : see B&A.C- 

FoliaceoQS. (Lat. Folium, a 
leaf.) A stigma is said to be foli- 
aceous when it resembles a thin 
leaf. 
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Foliate. (Lat. Folium, a leaf.) i 
Leafy. A trnuk or stem is said to 
be foliate, when it is famished 
with leaves. 

Folioles. (Lat. Folium, a leaf.) 
The leaflets which compose a com- 
pound leaf. 

Folium. (Lat. Folium.) A 
leaf. 

Follicle. (Lat. Folliculus, a 
bag.) A loDg one-valved fruit 
opeoing only on one suture. 

Frondose. (Lat. Front, fron- 
dis, a leaf of a tree.) A term ap- 
plied to luxuriant, or what are 
commonly called double flowers, 
which are in fact monstrosities. 
When the extra development is 
shown in the formation of leaves as 
well as petals, the flower is said to 
be frondose. 

Frons. (Lat. Fro9ts, a leaf.) 
A species of leaf, or leaf and branch 
blended together, such as is ob- 
served in Ferns. 



(Lat. Frudus, 
fruit, and fero, I bear.) Bearing 
fruit. 

Fnlcrate. (Lat. Fulcrum, a 
stay or prop.) Propped. A term 
applied to the trunk or stem, when 
the branches descend to the root. 

Folcnun. (Lat. Fulcrum, a 
stay or prop.) A term applied to 
all those smaller parts of a plant 
the chief use of which seems to be 
to strengthen it. Applied also to 
those parts which tend to defend a 
plant, as thorns, etc. 



(Lat. Fungus, a mush- 
room or toadstool.) The fourth 
order of plants of the dass Cryp- 
togamia, according to the method 
of Linnaeus. 

Fnrcse. (Lat. Furca, a fork.) 
A kind of double or triple-beaded 
prickles on the surface of some 
plants. 

Fnrcate. (Lat. Furca, a fork.) 
Forked. 



G. 



Qaleate. (Lat. Galea, a hel- 
met.) Helmet-shaped. 

Oamopetalons. (Gr. Ga- 
mos, a marriage, and petalon, a 
leaf.) Applied to a corolla, of 
which all the petals are joined in 
one. See Monopetalous. 

Gemma. {IaI. Gemma, ahvid.) 
A species of hybemaculum. 

Germen. (Lat. Germen, a 
bud.) The seed-bud, the ovary, 
the future pericarpium, generally 
described as the basis of the pis- 
tillnm. 



Gibbous. (Lat. Gibbus, 
bunched out.) A term applied to 
thick fleshy leaves that have both 
their surfaces convex. 

Glabra. (Lat. Glabro,lmsk& 
bare or smooth.) Smooth. 

Glaadula. (Lat. Glandula, a 
kernel in the flesh.) The secretory 
apparatus of a 2)lant. 

Globose. (Lat. Globus, a 
ball.) Globe-shaped. 

Glossology. (Gr. Glotsa, 
speech, and logos, a discourse.) A 
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tenn applied by Decandolle to the 
nomendature of Botany. 

Glume. (Lat. Gluma, a husk 
of corn.) A species of calyx. 

Gramina. (Lat. Gramen, 
grass.) Grasses. 

Gymnospennia. (6r. Gym- 
noSy naked, and sperma, seed.) The 
first order of plants of the class 
IHdynamia, according to the me- 
thod of Linnaeus. 



la. (6r. Gyne, a fe-* 
male, and aner, andros, a male.) 
The name of the twentieth class, 
according to the method of Lin* 
neeus. Plants belonging to this 
class have either the stamina grow- 
ing apon the style or upon a re- 
ceptacle stretching ont like a style. 
Likewise the name of the tenth or- 
der of the class Moricecia, according 
to the same system. 



H. 



Hami. (Lat. ffamvs, a hook.) 
Applied to a kind of hooked 
prickles on the surface of plants. 

Hastate. (Lat. Hasta, a 
spear.) Applied to triangular leaves 
which have the apex sharp, the 
sides and base hollowed out, and 
the angles at the base spreading. 

Heptag^ynia. (Gr. Hepta, 
seven, and gynCy a female.) The 
name of the fourth order of plants 
of the class Hepiandria, according 
to the system of Linnaeus. 

Heptandria. (Gr. ffeptay 
seven, and aner, androSy a male.) 
The name of the seventh class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linnseus : plants of this class have 
the flowers bisexual, with seven sta- 
mina. Likewise the name of the 
seventh order of the class Moncecia 
of the same system. 



andriay according to the system of 
Linnaeus. 



lia. (Gr. ffexy six, 
and ffyne, a female.) The name of 
the third order of plants of the 
class Enneandria, and likewise of 
the sixth order of the class Foly- 



(Gr. ir<?;r,six,and 
aner, androSy a male.) The name 
of the sixth class of plants, accord- 
ing to the system of Linnaeus: 
plants belonging to this class bear 
bisexual flowers, which have six 
stamina of equal length. Likewise 
the name of the fifth order of the 
class Gynandria, and of the sixth 
order of the classes Moncecia andDt- 
aecia according to the same system. 

Hezapetalons. (Gr. ffex, 
six, and petalouy a leaf.) Having 
six petals. Applied to the corolla. 

Hezaphyllons. (Gr. ffe:v, 
six, and phyllofiy a leaf.) Applied 
to a calyx divided into six portioos. 

Hilam. (Lat. Hilum, the 
black spot on a bean.) A small 
spot on a seed where it has been 
attached to the fruit. 

Hirsute. (Lat. Hirsuttts.) 
Rough or hairy. 

Hispid. (Lat. Hupidus, bris- 
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tly.) Covered with stiff frangible 
bristles. This is understood to ex- 
press a greater degree of rooghness 
than Hirsute, 

HorisontaL (Lat. Horizon- 
talis, horizontal.) A root is said 
to be horizontal when it creeps 
along beneath the surface of the 
ground. 

HybemacQliim. (Lat. Hi- 
iemacula, winter-quarters.) That 
part of a plant in which the em- 
bryo or future shoot passes the 



winter. This may be either a bud 
or a bulb. 

Hypocrateriform. {Gt. Hy- 
po, under, krater, a bowl, and Lat. 
forma, shape.) A form of mono- 
petalous corolla, of which the lower 
part is tubular, and the upper ex- 
panded like a salver. 

Hypog^yaoiis. (6r. Hypo, 
under, atidyyne, a female.) AppUed 
to stamina which grow out imme- 
diately below the receptaculum. 



I. 



Xeosandria. (Gr. Miosi, 
twenty, and aner, andros, a male.) 
The name of the twelfth class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linnseus. This class contains not 
only plants which, as the name 
would indicate, are possessed of 
twenty stamina, but also of some 
which are possessed of more ; and 
as this might lead one to confound 
some of the plants of this class with 
those of the class Folyandria, it 
seems necessary to notice that the 
calyx is monophyllous and concave, 
and the corolla fastened by its 
claws to the inside of the calyx. 

Zmbricate. (Lat. Imbricatus, 
overlapping each other like tiles.) 
When we speak of any portion of 
a plant being imbricate, we mean 
that it consists of parts so over- 
lapping. 

Zmmutate. (Lat. In, not, 
and muto, I change.) Unchanged. 

ZncraBsate. (Lat. /»,in, and 
erassus, thick.) Becoming thick. 



Thus the footstalk of a flower is 
said to be incrassate, when it be- 
comes thicker as it approaches the 
flower. 

Zneuittbent. (Lat. J», upon, 
and cudo, I lie down.) Applied 
to anthers which are fastened by 
the sides to the filaments. 

Zncnrrate. (Lat. In, in, and 
curvus, bent.) Bending inwards. 
A stem is sometimes called incur- 
vate, when it bends towards the 
ground. 

Zndehiscent. (Lat. In, not, 
and dehisco, I gape.) This term is 
applied to a pericarpium which 
does not split down when ripe. 



(Lat. Inermis, un- 
armed.) Smooth, not thorny. Ap- 
plied to leaves. 

Inferior. (Lat. Inferior, low- 
er.) Applied to a calyx which 
grows independently of the pistil. 

Inflate. (Lat In, vnd Jiatus, 
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a puff or blast.) A tenn applied 
to a pericarpinm which is hollow, 
but not filled np with seed. 

Ziifl«z. (Lat. In, in, and 
flexw^ bent.) Applied to leaves 
which are bent towards the stem. 

Inflorescence. (Lat. In, 
upon, and floresco, I blossom.) 
The manner in which flowers are 
fastened to the plant. 

ZnfdndibnUfbrm. (Lat. In- 
Jundibulum, a funnel, and /(Trma, 
shape.) A term applied to a mo- 
nopetalons corolla. 

Zntefl^. (Lat. hUeger, en- 
tire.) Applied to a calyx or a leaf, 
to signify that it has no segments 
or divisions. 

Znteg^ezximns. (Lat. Super- 
lative of the foregoing.) Most en- 
tire. Applied to the margin of the 
calyx and of leaves, to in£cate that 
they are entirely without notches. 



ZnterlbliaceoQS. (Lat. In- 
ter, between, and folium, a leaf.) 
Applied to the inflorescence of such 
flowers as come out between the 
opposite leaves, but are placed al- 
ternately. 

Zntorsion. (Lat. In, in, and 
torsio, writhing.) The bending or 
twisting of a plant in any particu- 
lar direction. \ 

Zntrafoliaceons. (Lat. In- 
tra, within, sjid folium, a leaf.) In 
the inside of the leaves. 

ZnTolucmm. (Lat. Involu- 
crum, a cover.) That form of calyx 
in which it is placed at the foot of 
an umbel, at a little distance from 
the flower. An involucrum which 
is placed beneath the whole umbel 
is called a universal invMucrum; 
that which is placed beneath one 
portion only of the umbel is called 
a partial involucrnm. 



J. 



JnBfieroiui. (Lat. Julus, a 
catkin, audfero, I bear.) Bearing 
catkins. 



Jvncifoliotui. (Lat. Juncus, 
a rush, vn.d folium, a leaf.) Having 
rush-l^e leaves. 



L. 



Ziabiate. (Lat. Labium, a lip.) 
Applied to a coroUa, the opening 
of which consists of two lips. 

Ziaeera. (Lat. Lacera, tear- 
ing.) Lacera folia signifies leaves 
which appear as if torn or vari- 
ously cut at the margin. 



Ziaciniee. (Lat. Lacinia, the 
lappet or flap of a gown.) Seg- 
ments. A term applied to those 
parts of a monopetalous corolla 
which lie between tbe divisions on 
its margin. 

ZMkciniate. (Lat. Lacinia, a 

c 
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flap.) Applied to leaves which are 
variously divided, and of which the 
divisions are again indeterminately 
divided. 

Itaetescence. (Lat. Lacteaeo, 
I hecome like milk.) Milkiness, 
the flowing of milk-sap. — Note. 
The milk-sap of plants is not always 
white; it is sometimes yellow or 
red. 

Xiacvnose. (Lat. Lacuna, a 
furrow.) Applied to a leaf, of 
which the disc is much sunk helow 
the veins. 



ris. {laX.Lavis) Smooth. 

Xiamellse. (Lat. Lamella^ a 
thin plate of metal.) A term ap- 
plied to the gills of a mushroom. 

Iiaa^na. (Lat. Lamina, a thin 
plate.) The thin expanded portion 
of a monopetalous corolla. 

Xiana. (Lat. Lana, wool.) A 
species of puhescence on plants. 

Xianate. (Lat. Lana^ wool.) 
Applied to leaves whose surface is 
covered with a wool-like substance. 

Xianceolate. (I^at. Lancea, 
diminutive Lanceola^ a little lance.) 
Spear-shaped. Applied to the form 
of leaves. The leaf is oblong, nar- 
rowing gradually towards each end, 
and is sharp-pointed. 

Xiarvate. (Lat. Larva^ a mask.) 
Applied to a labiate corolla when 
its lips are so closely folded toge- 
ther that we cannot see into it. 

Xiaterifolions. (Lat. Latus, 
lateris, a side, and folium, a leaf.) 
A species of inflorescence coming 
out at the side of the base of a 
leaf. 



XaeCfomtn. (Lat. Legum^ih 
pulse.) A podj, a species of peri- 
carpium. 

Xienticnlar. (Lat. Leniicula, 
a little lentil.) Besembling a len- 
til. Generally used with reference 
to the shape of a species of small 
glands, which occur on the outside 
of some plants. 

Liber. (Lat. Liber, bark.) 
The inner bark of a tree. 



(Lat. LimbM, ahor-* 
der.) The upper expanded part of 
a monopetalous corolla. 

Xiinear. (Lat. Linea, a Une.) 
A term applied to those leaves 
which are everywhere of the nme 
breadth, or nearly so. 

Xiing^eform. (Lat. Lingua, 
a tongue, and forma, shape.) 
Tongue-shaped. Applied to those 
leaves which are linear, fleshy, ob- 
tuse, and convex on the under-side. 
Lingneform leaves have often a 
cartilaginous margin. 

Xiobate. (6r. Lobos, the lobe 
or tip of the ear.) Applied to that 
form of leaf in which it is divided 
into portions standing widely se- 
parate from each other, and having 
convex margins. 

Xiocnlaments. (Lat. Locu- 
lus, a little place, or coff'er.) The 
internal divisions or cells of a cap- 
sular pericarpium. 

Xiuittbriciform. (Lat.* Xkm- 
bricus, a worm, and forma, a 
shape.) Worm-shaped. 

Xiunulate. (Lat. Luna, the 
moou.) Moon-shaped. A term ap- 
plied to leaves which ai*e round and 
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hollowed at the base, and in which 
the lower part has no angles. 

Iiyrate. (Lat. Lyra^ a harp.) 
Harp-shaped. Applied to leaves 



which are divided across into seg- 
ments, of which the upper ones are 
larger, and the lower ones further 
apart. 



M. 



Macnlatiim. (Lat. Maeuia^ 
aspot.) Spotted. 

Male. (Lat. Maseulns, mas- 
enline.) Applied to flowers pro- 
vided with stamina. 

Marcescent. (LaL Marcesco, 
I decay.) Withering. A corolla 
is said to be marcescent when it 
withers, bat does not drop off. 

Medulla. (Lat. Medulla, the 
marrow.) The pith of plants. 

Medullary rays. (Lat. Me- 
dulla, the marrow.) ¥ine lines 
which may be obseiTed radiating 
firom the centre pith, in the cross 
section of an exogenous stem. These 
are best observed in the stem of a 
tree. 



(Lat. Mel, ho- 
ney, BJidfero, I bear.) Prodacing 
honey. 

Miliary. (Lat. Milium, mil- 
let.) A term applied to a species 
of small glands which appear on 
the surface of plants. 

Monadelphia. (6r. Motion, 
one, and adelphos, a brother.) The 
name of the sixteenth class of 
plants, according to the system of 
LinoKos. Plants of this class are 
bisexual, and are remarkable for 
having the stamina all united in 
one set. Likewise the name of the 



ninth order of the class Moncecia, 
and of the twelfth order of the 
class Dicteia, according to ' the 
same system. 

Monandria. (6r. Monos, 
one, and aner, andros, a male.) 
The name of the first class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linneeus. Plants belonging to this 
class are bisexual, and, as their 
name indicates, are provided with 
one stamen. Likewise of the first 
order of the classes Mowxeia and 
Dicecia, 

Monoehlasnydeoos, (6r, 
Monos, one, and cklamya, a doak.) 
Applied to plants which have a 
calyx, but no corolla. 



Monocotyledones. {Qv.Mo- 
noSj one, and cotyledon, a hollow 
like a cup.) Pl^ts which have 
only one cotyledon, or seed-lobe. 
One of the three primary divisions 
in the Natural System, according 
to the system of Jussieu. Endo- 
genous plants, 

MonoBcia. (Gr. Monos, one, 
and oikoe, a house.) The name of 
the twenty -first class of plants, 
according to the system of Lin- 
naeus. l%e plants belonging to 
this class bear no bisexual flowers, 
but have distinct male and female 
flowers upon the same plant. Like- 
wise the name of the first order of 
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the class Folygamia of the same 

system. 

Monog^amia. (Gr. Manos, 
one, and gamos, a marriage.) The 
name of the sixth order of the 
class Syngenesia, 

Monog^ynia. (Or. Mbnos, 
one, and gyne, a female.) The 
name of the first order of the first 
thirteen classes of plants, according 
to the system of Linnscns. 

Monopetaloos. (6r. Monos, 
one, and petalon, a leaf.) Of one 
leaf. Applied to a corolla which 
is without divisions. 

Monophylloiui. (Or. Monas, 
one, Kadphyllon, a leaf.) A term 
applied to a calyx consisting of 
one piece. 

Monosepalons. (Or. Mo' 
nos, one, and Lat. sepes, an en- 
closure.) A term applied to a calyx 
consisting of one piece. 

Monospermons. (Or. Mo- 
noSf one, and sperma, seed.) Hav- 
ing one seed. 

Mucronate. (Let. Muerona- 
tus.) Sharp-pointed. Applied to 
leaves. 

BSnltang^nlar. (Lat. Multtu, 
many, and angulvs, a comer.) Hav- 
ing many comers. A stem is said 
to he multangular, when it is not 
round, hut has several projecting 
angles. 

MnlticapBolar. (Lat. Mul- 
tus, many, and captula, a little 



chest or coffer.) Applied to a peri- 
carpium which consists of several 
capsules. 

Mnltiifid. (Lat. Jf«/i^, many, 
and Jlo, I make.) Having many 
divisions. 

Multiflorous. (Lat. MuUus, 
many, vaiiflos, florit, a flower.) 
Beanng many flowers. 

Mnltilocnlar. (Lat. Midtus, 
many, and loculus, a little place.) 
Applied to a pericarpinm which 
has many internal divinons or 
cells. 

Multipartite. (Lat. MuUus, 
many, and pars, partit, a part.) 
Divided into many parts. 

Mnltiplicate. (Lat. Midttu, 
many, and plico, I fold.) Applied 
to luxuriant flowers, in which hy 
the increase of the cor(^ only a 
portion of the stamina are ex- 
cluded. 

Mtuicate. (Lat. Muricatiu.) 
Prickly. 

Mnaci. (Lat. Musciu, moss.) 
Mosses. The second order of the 
class Cryptogamia, aceording to 
the system of Linnaeus. Likewise 
the name of one of the Natural 
Families. 

Mutilate. (Lat. MuiUo, I 
maim.) A term applied by Lin- 
nsens to such flowers as should na- 
turally he possessed of a corolla, 
but in which it has not been de- 
veloped. 



N. 

Natant. (Lat. Nato, I swim.) i float on the surface of the water. 
Floating. Applied to leaves which I 
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VaTienlar. (Lat. NavU^ a 
ship.) Resembling a vessel. 



a 



Neryose. (Lat. Nervus^ 
nerve or sinew.) Applied to leaves 
which have simple unbranched 
vessels extending from the base to 
the apex. 



(Lat. NldultUf a 
Uttle nest.) Applied to seeds which 
are dispersed among the pulp. 

Nitid. (Lat. Niiidu9, bright, 
glistening.) Applied to leaves, 
the snrface of whu^ is so smooth 
that they shine. 



Nodose. (L&t Nodut, diloLot.) 
Knotty. A term applied to a par- 
ticular form of pubescence. 

Nucleus. (Lat. Nucleus.) A 
kernel. 

Nudns. (Lat. Nudus, naked.) 
Applied to a stem which is desti- 
tute of leaves. 

Nutant. (Lat. NutOt I nod.) 
Nodding. 



(Lat. Nttx, a nut.) Auy 
seed possessed of a hard shell. 



o. 



Oblique. (Lat. Obliquut, 
crooked.) Applied to leaves, the 
base of which is higher than the 
apex, and which incline towards 
the horizon. 

Oblong. (Lst. Ohlongua, lon- 
ger than broad.) Applied to leaves, 
the length of which is great as 
compared with their breadth, and 
the extremities of which are sharply 
rounded. 

Obtuse. (Lat. Obtiuus, blunt.) 
Obtuse, blunted. ApjAied to leaves, 
the apex of which is a pretty wide 
curve. 

Obrolute. (Lat. Obvolutus^ 
muffled.) An arrangement of the 
foliation, in which two leaves en- 
velope or alternately embrace each 
other. 

Occidental. (Lat. OccidetUa- 
lis.) Belonging to the west. 

Oetandria. (6r. O^/o, eight, 
jmd oner, androSf a male.) llie 



name of the eighth class of plants, 
according to the system of Lin- 
neeus. Plants belonging to this 
class bear flowers that are bisexual, 
and that are, as the name indi- 
cates, provided with eight atamina. 
Likewise the name of the third 
order of the classes Mojiadelphia 
and IHadelphia, and of the seventh 
order of the class XHoecia, of the 
same system. 

Octofid. (Lat. Octo, eight, 
and JiOf I make.) Applied to a 
calyx which has eight segments. 

Oetolocular. (Lat. Oeto, 
eight, and loculus, a little place.) 
Applied to a pericarpium which 
has eight internal divisions or cells. 

OfficinaL (Lat Cfficina, a 
shop.) Applied to such plants 
as were kept in the apothecaries* 
shops. 

OleifSerous. (Lat. Oleum, oil, 
K&dfero, I bear.) Produdng oil. 
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Oleraeeoos. (Lat. Oieraee- 
M.) Of or resemUiDg pot-herbs. 

Operculate. (Lat. Opereu' 
htm, a eover.) Having a coYer, 
like the anthers of the mosses. 



OppositifoUoiui. (Lat. 
against, posituSy placed, kbA folium, 
a leaf.) Opposite the leaves. Ap- 
plied to the position of flowers on 
their stem. 

Orblcnlate. (Lat. Orbit, a 
circle.) Circular. 

Org^anography. (6r. Orga- 
non, an instroment, and graphOy I 
write.) The doctrine of the strac- 
tore oKf plants. 



Oriental* (Lat. Orinu, ris- 
ing.) Eastern. 

OraL (Lat. 0mm, an egg.) 
Egg-shaped. When a kaf is said 
to be oval, its length is somewhat 
greater than its breadth, and the 
ends are equal portions <^ similBr 
cirdes. 

OTaiy. (Lat. Omm, an egg.) 
The hollow case in which the seed 
is produced. See Carpel. 

OTate. (Lat. Ovwn, an egg.) 
Egg-shaped. When a leaf is said 
to be ovate, it is the same as oval> 
with the exertion that the curve 
at one end is a little sharper than 
that at the other. 



P* 



Palatum. (Lat. Talatum, the 
palate.) Applied to a bulging out 
in the opening of the tube of the 
eorolla. 

Paleaeeons. (Lst. "Btdea, 
chaff.) Chafiy. A term applied 
to particular varieties of seed. 



(Lat. Pa/»ia,apalm 
tree.) Palms. One of the natural 
families, according to the system 
of Jusslen. 

Palmate. (Lat. TaJma, the 
hand.) Like a hand. Applied to 
leaves which are divided into many 
segments, like fingers. 

Pan durif or m . (Lat. Tan- 
dura, a muncal instrument, and 
/orma, shape.) Applied to leaves 
the length of which exceeds their 
breadth, and which have the sides 
contracted so as to give the leavea 



I some TesemblaDoe to the foim of a 

guitar. 

Paaiele. (Lat. Pfffiim/a, any- 
thing of a little roand swollen 
figure.) An arrangement of flowers 
dispersed on footstalks variously 
subdivided. 

Papilionaceooa. (Lat. P«- 
fUio, a butterfly.) A term applied 
to a particular form of corolla^ 
See Vexillum, Ala, and Cabin a. 

Papillose. (Lat. Papilla, the 
nipple.) Applied to leaves the 
surface of wluch is covered with 
Httle vesides. 

Pappiuk (Lat. Pappus, this- 
tle-down.) A particular form of 
seed. 

Parabolic. (Or. Parabole, a 

particular semi-ovate section of ^ 
cone.) A^iedtoaparticokurfarm 
of leaf. 
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Purasitie. (Gr. J^ara^ be- 
ude, and 9ito9^ corn, or food; 
hence Parasite, one who lives at 
the expense of another.) Applied 
to plants which grow only on other 
plants. 

Parenchyma. (6r. Para, 
beside, and chyma, fluid.) The 
cellular tissue of plants. 

Parietal. (Lat. Paries, pari* 
eHs, a partition walL) Attached 
to the internal partition of a fruit 
Qsually unilocular^ 



(Lat, Pars, partis, 
a part, or division.) divided. 
Applied to leaves whidi are sepa- 
rated down to the base. 

Patent. (Lat. Pat^o, to be 
open.) Spreading. A term ap- 
plied to leaves when they make an 
aeate angle with the st^t 

Patnlns. (Lat. PatuheSt 
open.) Spreading wide. 

Pedate. (Lat. Pes, a foot^ 
or Pedatus, footed.) Foot-shaped, 
or spread out. A term applied to 
compound leaves. 

PedieeXltUi. See Fsdukcle. 

Peduncle. (Lat Pes, pedis, 
a foot.) The footstalk of a flower. 
When a footstalk is partial, or ap- 
plies only to a portion of a flower, 
it is called PeMcelkts. 

Pdltate. (Lat. Pelia^ a 
buckler.) Shield-shaped. Leaves 
are said to be peltate whea the 
atalk is inserted in the diso of the 
leaf, and not into its margin^ 

Pentaadria. (6r. Penie, 
tvt, and anar, amdros^ a male*) 



The name of the fifth class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linneeos. Plants belonging to 
this class bear biseiual flowers, 
which have five stamina. Like- 
wise the name of the second order 
of the class Monadelphia, of the 
first order of Biadelphia and Poly- 
adelphia, of the fourth order of 
Gynandria, and of the fifth order of 
MoncBcia and Dicscia. 

Pentagyiiia. (Gr. Pente, 
five, and gyne, a female.) The 
name of the fifth order of the 
classes Pentandria and Polyan- 
dria, and of the fourth order of 
the dasees Deeandria, Dodecan- 
dria, and Icosandria, according to 
the system of Linnaeus. 

Pentagonona. (Gr. Pente, 
five, and yonia, a corner.) A pen- 
tagonotts pericarpium is one which 
has five sides, and consequently five 
comfflTS. 

Pekitapetalona. (Gr. Pente, 
five, and petalon, a leaf«) Ap- 
plied to a corolla consisting of five 
petals. 

PentaphjrlleuB. (Gr. Pente, 
five, and phyllon, a leaf.) Ap- 
plied to a calyx consisting of five 
portions. 

Perennial. (Lat. P^, through, 
and annus, a year.) Continuing 
through many years. 

Perfoliate. (Lat. P^,through, 
and folium, a leaf.) Applied to 
the position of a leaf on the stem, 
when the base of the leaf meets 
agtdn oa the other side of the stem, 
and thus embraees it. The stem 
appears nearer the centre of the leaf 
than in that arrangement which is 
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ctJledAmplexicaul. SeeAuPLEXi- 

CAUL. 



(Gr. Feri, 
round aiboat, and anthos, a flower.) 
A calyx in the form of a cup, and 
dose to the fructificaticm. 

Pericarpium. (6r. Peri, 
round ahout, and iarpo^ seed.) 
A seed-vessel. 



(Gr. Pm, round 
about, and ffyne, a female.) The 
stamina are said to be perigynons 
when their filaments are attached 
to the calyx, and they thus stand 
round about the germen. 

Perpendicular. (Lat. Fer^ 
pendtculum, a plumb-line.) A root 
is said to be perpendicular when it 
proceeds straight downwards. 



(LbA, Per, 
through, and sisto, 1 continue.) 
Remaining. A calyx, or corolla, 
is said to be persistent, when it 
remains until the fruit is ripe. 

Personate. (Lat. Fertonatut, 
masked.) See Labyate. 

Petiolar. (Lat. Petiolus, a 
stalk.) Applied to glanddes on 
the petioles. 

PetaL (Gr. Petalon, a leaf.) 
One of the portions of a corolla. 

Petiole. (Lat. Petiolus, a 
stalk.) The footstalk of a leaf. 

Petiolate. (Lat. Petiolus, a 
stalk.) Applied to leaves which 
have a footstalk fastened on their 
margin at the base. 

Pbanerocotyledonese. (Gr. 
Phaneros, open, and iotyledon, a 
hollow, a seed-bbe.) A name ap- 
plied to the Dicotyledones, 



Phanerog^amia. (Gr. Pha- 
neros,Q^n, Budffamos, a marriage.) 
A general term applied to all pl^t» 
wMch bear distindk flowers. 

Phsrtocliemy. {Gr. Phytos, 
a plant, and chemy, a contraction 
for chemistry.) The chemistry of 
plants. 

Pbytog^raphy. (Gr. Phytos, 
a plant, and grapho, I write.) The 
description of plants. 

Pbytolog^. (Gr. Phytos, a 
plant, and logos, a discourse.) The 
physiology of plants. 

Pbytonomy. (Gr. Phytos, a 
plant, and »(7i»^«, a law.) SeePHT- 

TOLOGY. 

Phytotomy. (Gr. Phytos, a 
plant, and tome, a cutting.) The 
anatomy of plants. 

PileuB. (Lat. PUeus, a cap.) 
The expansion of a mushroom, 
whidi covers the fructiflcation. 

Pilose. (Lat. Pilosus, hairy.) 
Applied to leaves,, the suifaee of 
which is covered with long distinct 
hair& 

PUns. (Lat. Pilus^ hair.) A 
few bristles serving as an excretory 
duct. 

Pinnate. (Lat. Pinnatus, fea- 
thered.) Applied to compound 
leaves, consisting of a number of 
leaflets springing out from each 
side of a single footstalk. 



(Lat.. PinnatuSy 
feathered, and^, I make.) Applied' 
to leaves divided across into oblong- 
portions. 

Pistillaceons. (Let. Pistil- 
lum, a pestle.) Accompanying or 
belonging to the pistiL 
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PistUlum. (Lai. PuHllum, 
a pestle.) The part of the flower 
destined for the reception of the 
pollen. 

Pizidate. (Lai. Funs, a box.) 
An arrangement of the leaves, 
when one leaf is let into another 
by a joint, as in Marestail. 

Placentation. (Lat. Pla- 
centa, a cake.) The arrangement 
of the cotyledons at the time the 
seed is beginning to grow. 

Plane. (Lat. Planus, smooth.) 
Applied to leaves, the surfaces of 
which are parallel. 

Plenus. (Lat. Plenus, foil.) 
A term applied to laxnriaiLt flowers, 
in which the corolla has become 
so &r multiplied as to displace or 
sapplant all the stamina and pis- 
tiUa. 



(Lat. Plico, I fold.) 
Plaited or folded. A term applied 
to a monopetalous corolla ; likewise 
to leaves, when they rise and fall 
in angles towards the margin. 

PlmnoBe. (Lat. Pluma, a 
feather.) Feathery. 

Plmnnla. (Lat. Pluma, a 
feather.) That part of the corcu- 
Inm of a seed which ascends when 
the seed begina to germinate. 

Polyadelpl&la. (6r. Polys, 
many, and adelphos, a brother.) 
The name of the eighteenth class 
of plants, according to the system 
of Lumseus. Plants belonging to 
this class bear bisexual flowers, 
which have the stamina united in 
several sets. 

Poljandria. (6r. Polifs, 
many, and oner, andros, a male.) 



The name of the thirteenth dass 
of plants, according to the system 
of Linneeus. Plants belonging to 
this class bear bisexual flowers, 
which have many stamina. Like- 
wise the name of the following 
orders : the third order of Polya^ 
delphia, the eleventh order of 
BuBcia, and the eighth order of 
Monadelphia, Gynandria, and 
Moncecia. 

Polycotyledones. (Gr. Po- 
lys, many, and kotyledon, a cup or 
hollow.) A name formerly applied 
to those plants, the seeds of which 
consisted of several lobes. 

Pollen. (Lat. Pollen, fine 
flour.) The fine dust contained in 
the anthers of flowers. 

Polyffamis. (6r.P0/y«,many, 
and gamos, a marriage.) The name 
of the twenty-third class of plants, 
according to the system of Lin- 
naeus. The plants belonging to 
this class are peculiar on account 
of their bearing on the same plant 
not only bisexual flowers, but also 
male or female, or both. Polyga- 
mia-aqucUis, Polygamia-superflua, 
Polygamia-frustranea, PolygamiO' 
neeessaria, Polygamia-segregata, 
are the names of the first five orders 
of the class Syngenesia, according 
to the system of Linnaeus. See the 
above a^es under their respective 
heads. 

Polyg^ynis. {Gr, Polys, majij, 
and gyne, a female.) The name 
of the fifth order of plants of the 
classes Hexandria and Icosandria, 
of the sixth order of the class Pen- 
tandria, and of the seventh order 
of the class Polyandria, according 
to the system of Linnseus. 
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^ Hhcteokorue. (Lat. Pramorms, 
iMttea off.) Applied to roots which 
are not tapering, bat have the ap- 
pearance of being cut or bitten; 
Ukewise to leaves the termination 
of which is obtuse and notched. 

3Pri»inatic. (Lat. Prisma, a 
prism.) Shaped like a prism, tri- 
angular. 

Procumbent. (Lat. Proeum- 
bens, bending downwards.) Ap- 
plied to stems which lie along the 
ground. 

Proliferous. (Lat. Pn)/<?j, off- 
spring, md fero, I bear.) Applied 
to stems when they send forth 
branches only from the centre of 
the apex. Luxuriant flowers are 



said to be proliferous, when one 
flower grows out of another. 

Prone. (Lat. Promts, having 
the face downward.) Applied to 
the position of leaves. 

Propai^o. (Lat. Propago,vsL 
offepring or breed.) Tlus term 
was applied by Linnseus to seeds 
which have no covering, as, for ex- 
ample, the seeds of moss. 

Pubescent. (Lat. Puhes- 
cens, downy.) Covered with down. 

PnlTinate. (Lat. Pulvittatms^ 
like a pillow.) Pillow-shaped. 

Punctate.' (Lat. Functus, 
pricked or stung.) Applied to 
leaves whose surface is dotted over 
with little hollow spots. 



Qnadrangnlar. (Lat. Qua- 
tuor, four, and angulus, a comer.) 
Applied to a trunk when it has four 
sides. 

Qnadricapsnlar. (Lat. Qua* 
tuor, four, and capsufa, a little 
coffer.) Applied to a pericarpium 
which consists of four capsules. 

Quadrifid. (Lat. Quatuor, 
four, and/<?, I make.) Made into 
four. In four segments. 

Qoadrilobe. (Lat. Quatuor, 
four, and Gr. lobos, the lower part 
of the ear.) • Applied to leaves 
which consist of four lobes. See 

LOBATE. 

Qnadriloenlar. (Lat. Qua- 
tuor, four, and loculus, a little 
place.) Applied to a pericarpium 



which has four internal divisions 
or cells. 

Quadripartite. (Lat. Qua- 
tuor, four, and pars, partis, a part.) 
Applied to leaves which are sepa- 
rated into four portions down to 
the base. 

QuadriTalve. (Lat. Quatuor, 
four, and valva, folding-doors.) 
Applied to a pericarpium which 
his four valvules, or outer portions. 

Quinary. (Lat. Quinus, five.) 
By flves. 

Quinquang^ular. (Lat. Quin- 
que, five, and angulus, a comer.) 
Having five sides, and conaequentlj 
five angles. 

Quinqueeapsular. (Lat. 
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Quinquet five, and capsttla, a little 
coffer.) Consisting of five capsules. 
See Cafsula. 

Qtiinqaefid. (Lat. Quinque, 
five, and Jio, I make.) Made into 
five. In five segments. 

Quinquelobe. (Lat. Quinque, 
five, and 6r. lobos, the lower part 
of the ear.) Applied to leaves 
which consist of five lobes. See 

LOBATE. 

Qvinqoelocular. (Let. Quin- 
que, five, and loeultts, a little place.) 



Applied to a pericarpinm which has 
five internal divisions or cells, 

Qninqaepartite. (Lat. Q»»»- 
que, five, and pars, partie, a part.) 
Applied to leaves which are divided 
into five portions down to the 
base. 

QmnqueTalTe. (Lat. QMn- 
que, five, and valva, folding-doors.) 
Applied to a pericarpium which 
has five valvules, or external por- 
tions. 



R. 



Racemun. (Lat. "B/icemut, a 
bunch of grapes.) A species of in- 
florescence in which there is a 
single footstalk, with short lateral 
branches, like a bunch of grapes or 
eurrants. 

RadicaL (Lat. IRadix, a root.) 
Growing from the root. 

lladicant. (Lat. 'Badix, a 
root.) Rooting. Applied to leaves 
which strike root. 

ftadicnla. (Lat. Sadicula, 
dim., a little root.) The radicle, 
the fibrous part of a root. 

Radix. (Lat. Madix) A root. 

Rameoi&s. (Lat. Ramus, a 
bftmch.) Belonging to the branches. 
Applied to leaves and their foot- 
stalks, when they grow upon the 
branches. 

Ramose. (Lat. Hamus, a 
branch.) Branchy. 

RamoBisBimiui. (Lat. Ma- 
muSt a branch.) Most branchy. 



Applied to a trunk having many 
branches. 

ReceptacnlaceouB. (Lat. 
Beceptaculum, a storehouse.) Be- 
longing to the receptacle. 

Receptacnlmii. {^i. Recep- 
taeulum, a storehouse.) The re- 
ceptacle: the basis on which the 
parts of fructification rest. 

Reclinate. (Lat. Re, back, 
and clino, I bend.) Applied to a 
trunk or stem which bends in an 
arch towards the ground. 

Reclined. (Lat. Re, back, 
and clino, I bend.) Applied to 
leaves which are bent backwards, 
so that their apex is lower than 
the base. 

Reflex. (Lat. Re, back, and 
flecto, I bend.) Bent backwards. 

Reniform. (Lat. JRm, the kid- 
neys or reins, veA forma, a shape.) 
Kidney-shaped. 

Repand. (Lat. Re^ back, and 
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pando, I spread.) Applied to leares, 
the margins of which are serpen- 
tine, hut with projections more or 
less angular. 

Repent. (Lat. Bepens^ creep- 
ing.) Applied to a root which 
creepsalong helowthe ground, send- 
ing down radicles at short dis- 
tances; or to a stem which lies upon 
the ground, sending down roots 
after the same manner. 

Reptant. (Lat. Repto, I 
creep.) Creeping along the ground. 

Restant. (Lat. Restans, re- 
maining.) See PESSiSTEirr. 

Resupinate. (Lat. Besupino, 
I turn upside down.) Inverted. 

Reticulated. (Lat. Bete, a 
net.) Having a net-work of veins. 

Retrorsiini-Berrate. (Lat. 
BetrorsuSf turned hack, and serra, 
a saw.) Applied to a leaf, in the 
margin of which there are inci- 
sions like the teeth of a saw, the 
points of which are turned towards 
itshase. 

Retuse. (Lat. Betundo, I 
blunt.) Applied to leaves which 
terminate in an obtuse opening. 

Revolute. (Lat. Be, back, 
and voltfo, I roll, or voliUus, rolled.) 
Boiled hack. 

Rhisome. (Lat. Bhizoma, a 
root-stalk.) A stem which is pros- 
trate and shooting into the ground 
along its whole under surface. 

Rictuv. (Lat. Bictus, an 



opening of the mouth.) The open- 
ing of a corolla, particularly ap- 
plied to the gap between the lips 
of a labiate corolla. 

Rimose. (Lat. Bimosus, full 
of chinks.) Applied to stems 
which abound in clefts and chinks. 

Ring^ent. (Lat. Bingo, I grin.) 
Applied to a corolla which is di- 
vided into two portions. 

RoBtellmii. (Lat. Bostellum, 
a little beak.) The smooth part of 
the oorculum, the portion which 
descends. 

Rotatodentate. (Lat. Bota, 
a wheel, and detu, dentis, a tooth.) 
Wheel-shaped. Like a wheel with- 
out the tire. A particular form of 
pollen. 

Rotatoplane. (Lat. Bota, 
a wheel, wA planus, flat.) Wheel- 
shaped, and flat. Applied to a 
monopetalous corolla which has 
no tube. 

Rotnnd. (Lat. Botundtu, 
round.) Applied to a lea^ the 
margin of which has no angles. 

Rnf^ose. (Lat. Bugonu, rough, 
wrinkled.) A leaf is said to be 
rugose, when the veins are deve- 
loped in such proportion to the 
ccdlular tissue, that it is, as it were, 
forced up between them. 

Rtmcmated. (Lat. Buncina, 
a large saw.) A term applied to 
leaves, the margin of which is cut 
into very large teeth, as, for in- 
stance, those of the Dandelion. 
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S. 



Sagpittate. (Lat. Sagitta, an 
arrow.) Arrow-shaped. 

Sapid. (Lat. Sapio, I relish, or 
or have the taste of.) Having a taste. 

Sarmentose. (Lat. Sarmeiu 
turn, a twig or hranch.) A term 
appUed to a stem which creeps 
along the gronnd, and is almost 
destitute of leaves. 

Bcalnitiea. (Lat. Scabrities, 
roughness.) A term applied to a 
species of very small glands, which 
oocnr on the surface of plants. 

Scabrous. (Lat. Scaber, 
rough.) Dotted over with little 
points. 

Scapmi. (Lat. Scopus, the 
stem of a plant.) A flower-stalk. 
A stalk which carries the fructifica- 
tion, but no leaves. 

Secretory. (Lat. Secrettu, Be> 
parated.) Serving as organs of se- 
cretion ; that is, for the purpose of 
setting aside or putting apart some 
peculiar substance in the plant. 

SeeurifDrm. (Lat. Seeuris, 
an axe or hatchet.) Hatchet-shaped. 

Segregata. (Lat. SegregOt I 
take out of the flock.) See Polt- 

OAHIA. 

SomiamplezicauL (Lat. 
Semiy half, amplectOTt I embrace, 
and cauliSy the stem.) Half em- 
bracing the stem. Apph'ed to a 
leaf, the base of which comes round 
the stem at each side, but does not 
meet on the other side. 

(Lat. Semen, seed.) 



One of the seven parts of fructifica- 
tion. 

SeminaL (Lat. Semen, seed.) 
Of or belonging to the seed. Se- 
minal leaves are those which first 
make their appearance, having for- 
merly been the cotyledones. 

Seminiferse. (Lat. Semen, 
seed, aiid fero, I bear.) Seed-bear- 
ing plants. 

Semiteres. (Lat. Semi, half, 
and teres, cylindrical.) Semi-cylin- 
drical. Applied to stems. 

SemperrirenB. (Lat. Sem- 
per, always, and virens, green.) 
Evergreen. 

SepaL (Lat. Sepes, an en- 
closure.) One of the leaves or por- 
tions which make up a calyx. 

SericeuB. (Lat. Serieum, silk.) 
Sill^. 

Serrate. (Lat. Serra, a saw.) 
Having the margin indented like 
the teeth of a saw. 

ScBBile. (Lat. Sessilis, sit- 
ting.) Applied to leaves which 
have no footstalk, but are attached 
directly by their base to the stem. 

Setoae. (Lat. Setosus, rough, 
or covered with bristles.) Bristly. 

Sezfid. (Lat. Sex, six, and 
fio, I make.) Having six segments. 

Sezlocular. (Let. Sex, six, 
and loculus, a little place.) Ap- 
plied to a pericarpium which has 
six internal divisions or cells. 

Sezpartite. (Lat. Sex, six. 
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and pars, partis, a part.) Divided 
into six parts. 

SUicnla. (Lat SUieula, a 
little pod or husk.) See SiLiquA.. 

SilieoloBS. (Lat. StHcuia, 
a little pod or husk.) The name 
of the first order of the olass 
Tftradynamia, according to the 
system of Linneeos. 

Siliqua. (Lat. SUieula, a 
little pod or husk.) A species of 
pod which consists of two valves 
or portions fastened one on each 
side of a centre framC} to the op- 
posite sides of which the seeds are 
alternately fastened. 

SiliquoBS. (Lat. SUieula, a 
little pod or hnsk.) The second 
order of plants of the class Tetra- 
dynamia, according to the system 
of Linnsens. 

Simple. (Lat. Simplus, one 
only.) Applied to roots and stems 
to signify that they have no sub- 
divisions. 

SiniBtrorsum. (Lat. Sinis- 
trorsum, towards, or on the left.) 
Applied to tbe direction of winding 
of a twining stem. 

Sinuate. (Lat. Sifnu, a hol- 
low.) Applied to leaves which 
have large openings in their sides. 

Simis. (Lat. &'«««, a hollow.) 
A term applied to large openings in 
the margin of leaves. 

Solitary. (Lat. <Sb/tM, alone.) 
A term applied to the footstalks of 
flowers when only one grows from 
the same spot. 

Solute. (Lat. Solute, freely, 
at liberty.) Free or loose. 



Spadlx. (Gr. Spadix, a palm 
branch.) This term originally 
meant the receptacle of a palm, 
which is produced within a spatha 
or sheath, but it is now applied in 
a more general sense to any inflo- 
rescence proceeding from a sheath. 

SparBed. (Lat. Sparsus, scat- 
tered.) Numerous, but without 
fixed order. 

Spatha. (6r. Spathe, the 
sheath of a flower.) A particular 
form of calyx, as in the Narcissus. 

Spatulate. (Lat. Sjpatkula, 
a broad slice.) Applied to leaves 
the form of which somewhat re- 
sembles a battledoor. 

Spiea. (Lat. Spiea, an ear of 
com.) An arrangement of the 
flower somewhat resembling an ear 
of com, as in lavender. — Note. The 
term l^ica secunda is used to ex- 
press a spiea when all the flowers 
are turn»l one way. When the 
flowers grow two ways, it is called 
Spiea disticha. 

Spicnla. (Dim. of the above.) 
A little spike. 

Spina. (Lat. Spina, a thom.) 
A sharp-pointed pnijection, grow- 
ing from the wood of a plant. 

Spinoae. (Lat. Spina, a 
thom.) Applied to the margin of 
leaves which are provided with 
prickles. 

Spomles. (Gr. Sporos, seed.) 
The bodies which serve the pur- 
poses of seed in the Acrogenous or 
Cryptogamic plants. 

Spon^oae. (Lat. Spongia, 
a sponge.) Spongy. 
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Sq.'oaiaoBe. (Lat. Squama, a 
seale.) Covered with imbricate 
scales. A squamose root consists 
of such scales, as^ for instance, that 
of the Lily. 

Squarroae. (Lat. Scarra or 
Squarra, scurf.) Rough or scaly. 
A squarrose calyx is one consisting 
of scales spreading widely open on 
all sides. 

Stamen. (Lat. Stamen, a 
thread.) The male part of a 
flower. One of the seven parts of 
fructification. 

StamineouB. (Lat. Stamen, 
a thread.) Of or belonging to the 
stamen. This term is applied to 
a nectarium which grows upon the 
stamen. It is likewise used by 
some of the older botanists to 
signify that a plant is apetalous, 
or destitute of a corolla. It is 
sometimes employed in the same 
sense as staminiform, like a stamen. 

Stellate. (Lat. Stella, a star.) 
Star-like. Leaves that surround 
the stalk, like the radii of a circle, 
are called stellate. 



la. (Lat. Stigma, a 
mark.) The summit of the pis- 
tiUum, arranged for the reception 
of the pollen. 

Stimuli. (Lat. Stimultis, a 
goad.) Stings, such as are found 
on the common Nettle. 

Stipes. (Lat. Stipes, the 
trunk of a tree.) This term is 
used to signify the trunk or base 
of a from. It likewise means the 
filament by which the pappus or 
down is connected with a seed. 

Stipnla. (Lat. Stipula, stub- 



ble.) One of the fulcra of plaiit& 
A kind of small scale stationed on 
each side of the base of the young 
footstalk of a flower or leaf. 

StoloniferouB. (Lat. Stolo, 
stolonis, a shoot or branch, and 
fero, I bear.) Having shoots or 
suckers from the roots. 

Stomata. (Gr. Stoma, the 
mouth.) Linear pores upon the 
surface of plants. 

Striate. (Lat. jS/n'a, a groove.) 
Streaked. Marked longitudinally 
with very slight grooves. 

StrobiluB. (Lat. StrobUut, 
the artichoke.) A species of peri- 
carpium. A pine cone. 

SuberoBe. (Lat. Suher, cork.) 
Resembling cork. 

Subdivided. (Lat. Sub, un- 
der, and divido, I divide.) Ap- 
plied to a trunk which is divided 
into branches irregularly. 

Subrotond. (Lat. Sub, un- 
der, and rotundus, round.) Nearly 
round; roundish. 

Subulate. (Lat. Subula, an 
awl.) Awl-shaped. Leaves are 
said to be subulate when their sides 
are nearly parallel towards the base, 
but narrowing towards the apex 
and terminating in a point. 

Sulcate. (Lat. Sulcus, a 
ftirrow.) Furrowed; marked with 
broad deep grooves or furrows. 

Superficiea. (Lat. Superfi- 
cies.) The surface. 

Superflua. (Lat. Superfluus, 
overflowing.) See Polygamia. 

Superior. (Lat. Superior, 
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higher.) A term applied to a 
calyx which stands ahove the ger- 
men. When the calyx is united 
to the 8ur£eu» of the pistil, it is 
called superior, and an ovary is 
called superior when it is distinct 
from the calyx. — JAndley. 

Snpine. (Lat. &^'ii»«, lying 
on the hack.) The face of a leaf is 
called the supine disc. 

Bupra^axillary. (Lat. j^- 
fray above, and axilla^ the arm- 
pit.) Applied to the position of 
such flowers as are placed imme- 
diately above the axilla formed by 
a branch or leaf. 

Sapra^decompotmd. (Lat. 
Suprat above, de, down, w»i, toge- 
ther, and fiono, I place.) Applied 
to compound leaves which consist 
of leafl^s growing upon a footstalk 
that has been any number of times 
subdivided, as, for example, the 
leaves of Hemlock. 



Sntnre. (Lat. Suiitra, a 
seam.) A longitudinal mark more 
or less distinct, indicating the place 
of junction of two portions of a 
body. 

Syncarpoos. (6r. S^, toge- 
ther, and karpoSy seed.) A term 
applied to a pistil in which the 
cells of the ovary are all concen- 
trated into one body. — JAndley. 

Synf^enesia, (6r. Syn^ toge- 
ther, and ffennao, I produce.) The 
name of the nineteenth class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linneeus. Plants belonging to 
this class bear flowers which have 
the filaments of the stamina sepa- 
rate and distinct, but the antherse 
growing together so as to form a 
tube. Likewise the name of the 
tenth order of the class Monoecia, 
and of the thirteenth order of the 
class IHcscia, according to the same 
system. 



T. 



Taxonomy. (Gr. Tcutis, 
order or arrangement, and nomas, 
a law.) The theory of the classifi- 
cation of the vegetable kingdom. — 
De Candolle and Sprengel. 

Te^paanmkt, (Lat. Tego, I 
cover.) A cover. A term applied 
to the corolla and calyx together. 

Teres, pL Teretee. (Lat. 
Teres, teretis, long and round.) 
Cylindrical. 

Terminal. (Lat. Terminus, 
a limit, an end.) Applied to the 
footstalk of a flower terminating a 
branch or stem. 



Terminology. (6r. Terma, 
an end, and logos, a discourse.) 
A name given to the nomenclature 
of Botany. 

Testa. (Lat. Testa, a dish or 
pan.) The skin of a seed. 

Tetrandria. (6r. Tetras, 
four, and aner, andros, a male.) 
The name of the fourth class of 
plants, according to the system 
of Linneeus. Plants belonging to 
this class bear bisexual flowers, 
which have four stamina of equal 
length. Likewise the name of the 
third order of the class Gynandria, 
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and of the fourth order of the 
classes Monacia and Dicecia, 

Tetradynamia. (6r. Tetras, 
four, and dynamo, power.) The 
name of the fifteenth class of 
plants, according to the system 
of LinnsBUS. Plants belonging to 
this class hear bisexual flowers, 
which have six stamina, four of 
which are distinctly longer than 
the other two. 



(Gr. Tetras, 
fonr, and ffyne, a female.) The 
name of the third order of the 
classes Tetrandria and Heptandria, 
and of the fourth order of the 
classes Pentandria, Hexandria, 
Oetandria, and Polyandriay ac- 
cording to the system of Linnseus. 

Tetraf^onous. (6r. Tetras, 
fonr, and ffoniaj a comer.) Ap- 
plied to a pericarpiam which has 
four sides, and consequently four 
comers. 

Tetrapetalons. (Gr. Tetras, 
four, and petalon, a leaf.) Ap- 
plied to a corolla consisting of fonr 
portions or petals. 

TetraphyllouB. (Gr. Tetras, 
four, and phyllon, a leaf.) Applied 
to a calyx consisting of four por- 
tions. 

Tetraapermoiui. (Gr. Te- 
iras, four, and spermay seed.) Hay- 
ing four grains or seeds. 

ThalamiflorsD. (Lat. Thala- 
mus, a chamber, and JloSf floru, a 
flower.) One of the subdivisions 
of Exogenous plants. These plants 
have a calyx and a corolla, consist- 
ing of distinct petab. The stamina 
are united to the sides of the ovary. 



Thalamus. (Lat. ThalamiUy 
a chamber.) A name applied by 
some of the older botanists to the 
receptaculum. 

ThyrBus. (Gr. Thyrsos, a 
light straight shaft or stalk.) A 
species of fructification dispersed 
on footstalks, and having an ovate 
form. 

Tinetoria. (Lat. Tlnciw, 
dyed.) Coloured. 

Tomentoae. (Lat. Tomen- 
turn, shear-wool.) Downy. Ap- 
plied to leaves the surface of which 
is covered with a very fine down. 

Tomentam. (Lat. Tomen- 
turn, shear-wool.) Down. A spe- 
cies of pubescence. 

Toroae. (Lat. Toronu, 
brawny.) Applied to a pericar- 
pium which has prominences or 
swellings upon it here and there. 

Tort. (Lat. 2br^w, twisted.) 

Triaadria. (Gr. 2Hf, three 
times, and oner, androSy a male.) 
The name of the third class of 
plants, according to the system of 
Linnseus. Plants belonging to 
this class bear flowers which are 
bisexual, and have three stamina. 
Likewise the name of the first 
order of the class Monadelphia, of 
the second order of the chiss Gyn- 
andria, and of the third order of 
the classes Moncecia and Bioecia. 

Triaufpilar. (Lat. D^es, 
three, and angtUut, a comer.) 
Having three sides, and conse- 
quently three angles. 

Tricapaular. (Lat. TreSy 
three, and captula, a little coffer 
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or chest.) Appfied to a pericar- 
piam eonsistiiig of three capsules. 

Tricnspidate. (Lat. Tret, 
three, and etupis, cuspidU, the 
point of a spear.) Three-pointed. 

Trifid. (Lat. TV-^r, three, and 
fio, I make.) Made into three. 
In three segments. 

Triflorous. (Lot. 2V«r, three, 
dxAfioSfJloris, a flower.) Applied 
to a pednnde which bears three 
flowers. 

Trigfloddd. (Gr. Tris, three 
times, and glocTiM, any projecting 
point.) Having three points. Ap- 
plied to a species of small cnrred 
bristles or hooks foond on the sor- 
&ce of some plants. 



(Gr. 2H#, thrice, 
and gyne, a female.) The name 
of the second order of plants of the 
class Unneandria, and of tjie third 
order of the classes Diandria, Tri- 
andria, FetUandria, Hexandria, 
Oetandria, Decandria, Dodecan- 
dria, leosandria, and Folyandria, 

TrOocnlar. (Lat. 7V«r, three, 
and loeuliu, a little place.) Ap- 
plied to a pericarpiam which has 
three internal divisions or cells. 

TrioBcia. (Or. 2Vtf, three, 
and oikoSy a house.) . The name 
of the third order of plants of the 
class Polygamia, according to the 
method of Idnnsens. 

Triparate. (Lat. 2V<?#, three, 
and parSf partis, a part.) Applied 
to leaves which are divided into 
three portions down to the base. 

Tripetalous. (Gr. THf, 
three, and petaUm, a leaf.) Ap- 



plied to a corolla which is divided 
into three portions. 

TripliTlloiis. (Gr. 2Hr, three, 
and 'phyllon, a lea£) Applied to a 
calyx which is divided into three 
portions. 

Tripifiviatr (Lat. 2Vdy, three, 
vsii\. pinfuUiu, feathered.) A term 
applied to the arrangement of oom- 
ponnd leaves. 

TUquelroiis. (Lat. Trigue- 
tnts, having three comers.) Tri- 
angular. 

THspermons. (Gr. His, 
three, and sperma, seed.) Con- 
taining three seeds. 



(Lat. 7}res, three, 
and temus, three.) Applied to a 
compound leaf consisting of a foot- 
stalk bearing three leaflets, each of 
which is temate. 

TrivalTe. (Lat. IVes, three, 
and valva, folding-doors.) Applied 
to a pericarpium consisting of three 
external portions. 

Trtineate. (Lat. Truiums, cut 
short.) Having the point cut o£ 

T^TmeiuB. (Lat. Truncus, a 
stump.) The stem of a tree. 

Tuber. (Lat. Tuber, an ex- 
crescence.) A species of enlarge- 
ment upon the root of a pl^t. 
According to Lindley, a species of 
underground stem. 

Tubnlose. (Lat. Tubulus, a 
pipe.) Applied to leaves which are 
like a tube. 



(Lat. Tunica, a 
coat.) Wrapped up in several coats. 
A tunicate root is a species of bulb, 
consisting of a series of coats, each 
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of which completely envelopes the 
one beneath it, as in an onion. 

Turbinate. (Lat. Turhinatutj 



made like a top.) Applied to a pe- 
licarpium which in shape resem- 
bles a child's top. 



u. 



UmbeL (Lat. Umbella^ the 
tnft or head of a plant.) An ar- 
rangement of the flower in which 
all the footstalks radiate firom one 
point. 

Uncinate. (Lat. Uncinatus, 
crooked.) Hooked. 

Undolate. (Lat. Unda, a 
wave.) Waved. Rising and falling 
in convexities. 

Unf^ius. (Lat. ZTn^tfif, a daw.) 
A small thickened projection at 
the base of a petal, by which it is 
attached. 

Unicapanlar. (Lat. Unus, 
one, and eapsula, a little coffer or 
chest.) Consisting of one capsule. 
Applied to the pericarpinm. 

Uniflorons. (Lat. Untu^one, 
mSifloiyJloris, a flower.) Applied 



to a footstalk which carries only 
one flower. 

Unilocular. (Lat. JJmUt one, 
and loeuluSy a little place.) Ap- 
plied to a pericarpinm which has 
only one ceU. 

UniaeznaL (Lat. JJwuStOn&t 
and sextu, a sex.) This term as 
applied to flowers signifies that they 
are possessed either of stamina or 
pistiUa, bnt not of both. 

Urceolate. (Lat. Ureeolus, a 
little water-pitcher.) Pitcher- 
shaped. 

Urena. (Lat. Uro, I bnm.) 
Boming, stinging. 

Utricle. (Lat. Utriculus, a 
little bottle.) A small vesicle or 
gland on the surface of a plant. 



V. 



Vaginant. (Lat. Vagina, a 
sheath.) Applied to a leaf, the 
base of which enfolds the stem. 

Vallate. (Lat. Valva, gates 
or doors opening both ways.) Ap- 
plied to a calyx, the portions of 
which tonch at their edges, bnt do 
not overlap. 

Valvule. (Lat. as above.) One 
of the external divisions of a cap- 
sular pericarpinm. 

Vaaenlarea. (Lat. Vdsculum, 



a little vessel.) Another name for 
phanerogamic plants. See Pha- 

NEROOAHIA. 

Venation. (Lat. Fena, a 
vein.) The arrangement of the 
veins upon leaves. 

Venoae. (Lat. Fena, a vein.) 
Applied to leaves in which theves- 
sds are branching all ovei^ and 
are very distinct. 

Verecond. (Lat. Ferecundus, 
red.) Ruddy. 
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Verrncose. (Lat. Verruca, Vi 
wart.) Having little wart-like 
knobs on the soifaoe. 

Versatile. (Lat. Verio, I 
torn.) Applied to anthers which 
are poised at their centre on the 
top of the stamina. 

Verticillate. (Lat. Vertidllus, 
a pin or peg of a musical instru- 
ment for setting the strings high 
or low.) Applied to the arrange- 
ment of branches, leaves, etc., 
which surround the stem like the 
spokes of a wheel. 

VerticiUns. (Lat. as aboTC.) 
A species of inflorescence in which 
the flowers grow in whorls. 

Veeicula. (Lat. Vesicula, a 
little bladder.) A vesicle, a small 
sac. 



VexUlum. (Lat. VexiUum, a 
standard.) A term applied to the 
upper expanded portion of a papi- 
lionaceous eoroUa. 

VUloee. (Lat; Villosus, hairy.) 
Shaggy, covered with coarse hair. 

Viscid. (Lat. Visetu, bird- 
lime or glue.) Having a sticky 
surface. 

Virg^te. (Lat. Virgra, a rod.) 
Shooting out straight slender 
branches or rods. 

Volnbilis. (Lat. VolubUis, 
winding or turning.) Applied to 
a stem which winds spiraUy round 
some other stem, or some such 
support. 

Volva. (Lat. Volva, that 
wherein a thing is wrapped.) The 
calyx of a fungus. 



THE END. 
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